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Agrarpolitik. Ein Lehrbuch. Von Dr. Lujo Brentano. Teil 
I : Theoretische Einleitung in die Agrarpolitik. Stuttgart, Verlag der 
J. G. Cotta'schen Buchhandlung Nachfolger, 1897. — viii, 145 pp. 

This little book consists of the introductory lectures given by Pro- 
fessor Brentano in his course on agrarian problems at the University 
of Munich. In it an attempt is made to state the principles which 
govern the use of the productive factor, land, when it is employed 
for agricultural purposes. 

The value of land, the author says, is due partly to its monopolistic 
character as a portion of the earth's surface, limited in amount and 
incapable of increase by means of human exertion ; but it is also due 
in part to the physical and chemical qualities of the soil, which can be 
increased or diminished by man's efforts. The greater the increase 
of these physical and chemical powers of land through human effort, 
the more does land partake of the nature of capital goods. Under 
a system of intensive cultivation, so much labor and capital may be 
expended upon a piece of land that the original qualities of the soil 
become of comparatively little importance in fixing the value of the 
land. The land then appears to be little more than a receptacle for 
the uses of labor and capital : it becomes, except for its quality of 
superficial area, itself entirely a product. 

The interests of society in general, as well as those of the agricul- 
tural classes in particular, he continues, are best conserved by keep- 
ing the price of land and its rent as nearly as possible dependent 
upon its power to produce, rather than upon its power as a monopoly 
good. An increase in the price of land due to its character as a 
monopoly is to the advantage of a privileged class, the owners of 
this monopoly, but is at the expense of the remainder of society. 
The rent of land may, however, be raised without any reference to 
the monopolistic character of the land, or without any increase in 
the price of the products of the land : anything which increases the 
productive power of the land faster than it increases the expenses 
of production, increases the rent of the land. 

Intensive cultivation is possible in several ways without subjecting 
the productivity of the land to the law of diminishing returns. If 
the cultivation of one crop becomes unprofitable, recourse may be 
had to other crops or to a system of rotation. When this mode of 
production becomes, in its turn, unprofitable, the farmer can still 
further postpone the effects of the law by working up the products 
of the land into commodities, such as cheese, butter, beer, etc., which 
have a higher market value than the raw products. 
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German agriculture has been for some time beyond the point 
where, by means of more intensive cultivation, the entire cereal crop 
demanded by the needs of the German people can be raised in a 
profitable manner. Without a great decline in the cost of produc- 
tion, the more intensive cultivation of a single product will succeed 
only on the most fertile lands, or on those most favorably situated 
with respect to markets. But the supply of these lands in Germany 
is not sufficient to produce the entire food supply without resorting 
to a system of cultivation in itself unprofitable. Only a few German 
farmers — and those few not the ones who have suffered most from 
American, Russian and Indian competition — have seen that the 
way out of their difficulties lies in such a change in their agricul- 
tural economy as will bring with it a greater yield in produce and, 
with this, a rise in rents. The majority of the farmers have seized 
upon the means which the monopolistic character of the land offers 
for raising rents without any increase in the productivity of the land. 
By high protective tariffs or by the reintroduction of the silver 
standard, they hope to raise the price of their products and thus 
the value of the land. Neither of these measures, says Brentano, 
would give any permanent advantage to German agriculture. The 
present failure of German agriculture to meet American and Russian 
competition is due, not to the higher prices of labor and capital in 
Germany, but to the higher value of land. Anything which increases 
the rent without increasing the yield of the land will raise the price 
of land still higher, not only absolutely, but relatively. Such a 
change would be an advantage to present possessors of the land, 
but not to their successors or to society in general. 

Intensive cultivation, he argues, is favored by any measure which 
increases the interest of the cultivator in the land — such as a 
change from communal tenure to private ownership, or changes in 
legislation which permit of an easier disposal of land. The work of 
the Berlin Agrarian Conference of 1894 is criticised, because, while 
it set out with a worthy purpose in view, — the keeping down of the 
price of the land at a point corresponding to its greatest productivity, 
— it attempted to accomplish this by recommending a system of 
entails and limitations on the right of mortgage indebtedness. Such 
advantages as would be gained by these measures would be shared 
by only a few persons. So, too, the Prussian legislation of 1896, 
which introduced the privilege of rent purchase of land, with or with- 
out the aid of the state finances, — although it was at first, in the 
original form in which the bill was presented, a practicable and 
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commendable measure, — was rendered nugatory by concessions to 
the large landowners and was, as finally passed, a retrogression from 
the law of 1894. 

The book is a strong plea for the maintenance and utmost exten- 
sion of the right of private property in land and for the greatest 
possible freedom in the transfer of land by sale or bequest. 

University of Illinois. m - b - Hammond. 

Report and Proceedings of the Joint Committee of the Senate and 
Assembly of New York, Appointed to Investigate Trusts. Albany, 
State Printers, 1897. — 1223 pp. 

This report is one of the most interesting and serviceable docu- 
ments in the literature of the trust problem in this country. The 
investigation, which was held during February, 1897, dealt with trusts 
in the sugar, soda, tobacco, wall paper, coal and rubber industries. 
The sugar trust occupied the largest share of attention, and more 
than half of the testimony related to it. While the new facts brought 
out in this investigation are not of a startling character or of great 
significance, the report is one of much interest ; and its chief merit 
consists, perhaps, in the systematic order in which the facts of the 
problem are developed and presented. 

Naturally, the subject of price, or the relation of the trust to the 
consumer, was given careful consideration. The testimony in regard 
to sugar, briefly summarized, shows that, taking a period of nine years 
before the trust, the margin between the average cost of raw sugar 
per pound and the average cost of refined sugar was 1.9 cents per 
pound, while for the period of nine years after the trust the margin 
was .98 of a cent; thus there was a reduction in the cost of refining 
of about a cent per pound (p. 168). Taking the period of five years 
immediately preceding the formation of the trust, the margin between 
the cost of raw sugar and the cost of the refined product was .853 of 
a cent ; while for a period of five years immediately following the 
formation of the trust it was 1.01 cents, and for nine years, or the 
whole period of the trust, it was .981 of a cent. Computing on this 
basis, it was figured out that the trust cost the consumer about 
$3,400,000 annually. But the trust claimed that, owing to its 
immense purchasing power, it had been able to hold the price of 
raw sugar down, and that the decline in the price of raw sugar was 
due to the power of this company as a buyer in the market. The 
reduction in the price of the refined sugar, made possible partly by 



